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fore about 1889 Scudder devised as a simple method of studying this                             4;
point the test which has since come to be known as the incubator test.
Mr. Phelps' experience with the test upon many kinds of effluents leads
him to believe that the observed changes in the amount of available
oxygen and in the oxygen-consuming power of the effluent during incu-
bation serve to indicate three different conditions of the effluents, rather
than two only, and that the interpretation of the test from this point of
view makes it the most valuable one in our analytical procedure. The
following classification of the results of the test will make this view plain.
1, there is no loss of available oxygen during the incubation. 2, there is
no loss of available oxygen, (a) The loss is only partial. The oxygen-
consumed value is unchanged or diminished. The effluent remains clear
without the production of disagreeable odor. (6) The loss is total. The
oxygen-consumed value is increased. Putrefaction has occurred with
the production of disagreeable odors, and usually of a dark sediment.
In case 1 the organic matter is stable, or non-putrescible, in the true
sense of the word. Such an effluent would pass the incubation test in its
strictest forms as recommended by Scudder. Case 2 (a) represents an
effluent whose organic matter is not completely stable. The putresci-
bility of this organic matter is not determined by the test, since anaerobic
conditions have not been established. Although the available oxygen is
diminished and the effluent would not pass the test as used by Scudder,
it is, nevertheless, apparent that it contains within itself the power to
complete its own purification, and thus could not under any conditions
become foul. Case 2 (6) is an example of an effluent which cannot com-
plete its own purification, and would draw upon the purifying power of
the stream. Its effect upon the stream, therefore, would depend upon
other considerations, namely, relative volumes of the stream and of the
effluent, character of the stream as regards previous pollution and avail-
able oxygen, etc. In general, effluents of this character ought not to be
discharged. They constitute pollution even when no immediate nuisance
is produced. Their effect upon the river is cumulative, and in the case
of a stream receiving such effluents from a number of communities the
first discharge might be of untreated sewage, while the communities lower
down would be obliged to produce a very pure effluent in order to prevent
fouling of the stream.
TURBIDITY, COLOK. In effluents showing an appreciable turbidity, the'
determination of the total nitrogen upon the sample after filtration
through paper will give additional information. Since it may be assumed
that a large part of the suspended solids will eventually find its way to
the bed of the stream, this information will be of practical value to the
analyst. The writer has found the determination of the putrescibility
upon such a filtered sample to be also of service. In some cases a mere